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THE PART OF A PACIFIST. 


THERE is one group of people who make profession of peace. Like 
the professional religious, the monk, the friar or the nun, they pro- 
fess a particular Christian virtue, or rather, in their case, the fruit of 
a virtue. Peace is the one thing for which they live and work. 
The professed religion of S, Benedict may include this profession 
also under its title of Pax ; but the Pacifist takes the motto more 
completely to himself. He-is not content to seek peace by retiring 
from the world into a tranquil and remote cloister; he does not in 
fact seek peace for himself. Just as the professed medical man is 
prepared to risk his own health in order to bring health to his people, 
so the pacifist in resisting war involves himself in a more serious 
struggle, civil as well as spiritual. He may aim at mere passive 
resistance to war, but when the whole of society becomes organised 
for war he must inevitably resist actively or.be carried in some way 
inio the total war effort. The pacifist then professes peace nut as 
an immediate life for himself, but as the way of life for those among 
whom he lives and with whom he finds himself at variance. . 

This fact should be reckoned with in reading pacifist literature. 
As a rule that literature is characterised by a restless, bitter spirit. 
Column after column and page after page, the reader is served up 
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with strong, often violent, criticism of everything connected with 
the war—and that means with almost every aspect of a society en- 
gaged in total war. A sinister light is thrown on the successes and 
victories of the Allies. All this springs from the social struggle in 
which the professed follower of peace finds himself. He believes 
that war is an evil, that it is morally wrong to wage war no matter 
how noble the aim; and he has to fight for that belief. The result 
is an unhappy one for himself and for others. The unhappiness is 
not of his seeking, but rather another of the fruits of the unhappy 
state of a world at war. But the pacifist runs the risk of forgetting 
his transcendent Pax, of growing into the habit of nervously carp- 
ing at everything around him. Bitterness is not the fruit of the love 
of peace. 

It is important, therefore, to see what part the pacifist can play, 
granting that he is acting conscientiously through a strong con- 
viction of the meaning of Blessed are the peacemakers. ‘The con- 
scientious soldier is acting under a conviction of another meaning of 
the same truth. He also sacrifices his own peace, his own goods 
and even his own life for the peace of those around him. With the 
assistance of modern scientific progress he learns the art of killing; 
but he is equally prepared to be killed for the sake of peace. It is 
clear then that whether one is a pacifist or a soldier one must fight 
in some way while the war is on, the part of each is the part of a 
belligerent though in totally different ways. This is a result not 
only of the modern type of war which plunges the whole nation into 
the struggle, but also of the very nature of peace.  <‘eace is the 
opus justitiae, the business of justice which sets in order the ex- 
ternal relations of men. When the right order of justice is broken 
some sort of effort and struggle is required to restore that order. 
Human wills that have been bent to desire and seize other men’s 
goods must be turned back to the straight and just line. The pacifist 
will say that such human failure and disorder may not be overcome 
by force, that the use of force is itself an infringement of justice. 
He struggles to restore the order of justice against those around him 
who are themselves trying by force to re-establish justice. 

The fight for justice, however positive it may be, will, even so, 
fail to achieve peace on its own. The judge in the court may pass 
a sentence which is entirely equitable, but he has not thereby restored 
peace between the litigants, who may retire breathing curses at 
each other, fully determined to have revenge. The restoration of 
external order does not of itself constitute peace. Peace is the work 
of justice only in so far as justice is the removens prohibens of peace, 
the bulldozer that batters down the obstacles to unity among men. 
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Peace is indirectly the work of justice. The bulldozer is a powerful 
leveller, but it leaves a barren waste behind it. The countries flat- 
tened out by war may through those means have had the causes of 
the beginning of the strife removed, but if there is no more to it than 
that, the resulting peace is the peace of the dead who have fallen, 
sacrificed to justice. 

Peace is directly the opus caritatis, the business of love among 
men. Love of its essence bears the fruit of union and peace. 
Secundum propriam rationem caritas pacem causat. Love is the 
vis unitiva. To establish true peace one must establish mutual love 
among men, so that their desires, their ambitions, their ways cf 
life and thought are all harmonised and interlocked. There can be 
no peace, however just and orderly external adjustment may be, 
unless the source of enmity in the hearts of men is removed. The 
nations must be drawn together into some common purpose, some 
united desire, some general ambition, before the life of peace can 
spring up in their midst. From the flattened plains of war devasta-_ 
tion the green blades of harmony begin to appear when charity has 
been sown. Mr. Christopher Dawson has written well of this essen- 
tial reality in true peace, in the October Sword of the Spirit bulletin. 
‘A Christian peace must be the direct expression of Christian charity 
and no peace is worthy of the name which does not involve the res- 
toration of good-will between men. . . .’. Mr. Dawson shows how 
this truth is fundamental to the policy of the Holy See in regard to 
war. 

All this may seem platitudinous. Yet it is easily forgotten by 
those who are engaged in the struggle of the opus justitiae. The 
conscientious soldier, fighting for peace, has little opportunity to re- 
flect on this necessity. He is concerned immediately with the de- 
tructive side of the struggle. He is ploughing rather than sowing, 
and we ought not seriously to blame him for the almost exclusive 
predominance of justice in his plans. But surely it should be other- 
wise with those who make profession of peace. The pacifist is un- 
avoidably drawn into strife with his fellows, but he should be prin- 
cipally devoted to the essential nature of peace. The soldier fights © 
indirectly for peace through justice; the pacifist struggles for justice 
by resisting the use of force. But the first has organised his life 
for that end, the second only incidentally and in a sense against his 
will. The pacifist should therefore be more concerned with the 
exercise and propagation of love, love overcoming the civil strife in 
which he finds himself, love among the warring nations. 

This is where the pacifist might play an important part during a 
war. He has the opportunity of concentrating his whole strength 
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and zeal on the problem of charity among men. He should be ready 
with balm to heal the internal wounds of hatred and envy. While 
the rest of the world is ploughing with the sharp ploughshare of 
war, he may be sowing the seed of charity. It is disappointing to 
find him almost entirely devoted to criticism and verbal attack on 
his fellows. He should be rising above that level and seeking a 
more essential way of peace. He should be playing a very positive 
part, ready with the fruits of loving contemplation to heal the spiri- 
tual wounds of war. 

A recent booklet written by a well-known Quaker conscientious 
objector, Stephen Hobhouse, with an introduction by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who is not a pacifist, (Christ and our Enemies: 
S.P.C.K. 9d.) shows how Christians should unite on the basic prin- 
ciples of love and forgiveness. In it the spirit of bitterness to which 
we have referred is quite absent. The author’s recognition of the 
practical difficulties involved in forgiving one’s enemies while they 
are behaving with fanatical cruelty and diabolical terrorism, brings 
the whole subject down to the hard reality in which we are asked to 
love when no love can be expected in return. There could not be 
a more striking example of the great part a conscientious pacifist 
can play if he witholds himself from bitterness and sets out to restore 
all things in the love of Christ. If the newly-formed Pacifist Council 
of the Christian Church, in which almost every Christian community 
is represented, will follow this lead we may look for some solid help 
from them in the future. 

The love of charity of course is supernatural love. Those Chris- 
tians who concern themselves with a vague humanitarian neigh- 
bourliness can offer little constructive help to the victims of war. 
They centre the whole problem in man instead of in God, and their 
endeavour becomes mere sentimentalism, a faint-hearted horror of 
suffering. In the supernatural order the zealous Christian is called 
to be a soldier whether he be pacifist or militarist. The call to bea 
soldier of Christ brings with it ‘supernatural strength, the virtue and 
gift of fortitude, and offers a new realm for the fightirz instincts of 
men. If the pacifist can realise that the battle with evil. with false- 
hood, with the devil, is permanent and inevitable he will not easily 
accuse the Church either of being militaristic or of failing to put 
Christ’s maxims of mutual love into practice. But more than that, 
the struggle in which he finds himself immersed can be brought en- 
tirely into the supernatural order. He can become the chivalrous 
knight fighting in the tournament for love. The supernatural love 
of charity will cast out all bitterness. The fact that he cannot go 
the same way as the rest of society will not make him arrogant and 
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critical. He will remain submissive to God’s will, but courageously 
fighting with the weapons of divine love. The sublimation through 
grace of all his fighting instincts gives him the opportunity to 
struggle with all his might for the heavenly kingdom in a direct and 
positive spirit. He will retain a vivid hatred for sin and error; that 
is only the reverse side of a true and supernatural love and compas- 
sion for the sinner and for those misled by the father of lies. 

The pacifist will be able to play his part only if he understands 
what is meant by the sacrament of Confirmation and lives according 
to the power of that sacrament which makes him a soldier of Christ. 
Thus it is an unhappy misunderstanding of the pacifist’s part if he 
should say : ‘ While he is not anti-patriotic nor anti-fraternal it does 
remain that the one thing that matters to the Christian Pacifist 
when his countrymen declare war—offensive or defensive, justified or 
not—is not to win the war but rather to have nothing to do with it ’}. 
The one thing that matters is not a negative and miserable reaction 
to his surroundings, but a courageous love of his warring brethren 
and of the enemies of his brethren. If the pacifist would undertake 
the opus caritatis while recognising that the consciences of the 
majority allowed them to go to war in the opus justitiae, he would 
contribute greatly to achieving a real, living peace. 

Tue Epitor. 


'* Blessed are the Peacemakers ’ (page 13) published by the Catholic Pacificists’ 
Association of Canada. This booklet otherwise has much to commend it as a 
documentation of Catholic Pacifists’ aims and achievements. But the restless 
change of type to emphasise every other word or sentence is characteristic of a 
great deal of hysterical shouting in those circles. 
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IS THERE A CHRISTIAN PACIFISM? 


Tue perusal of a copy of The Christian Pacifist which seems to 
have something of a Christian inspiration suggests the question ‘ Is 
there a Christian Pacifism?’ The issue for May, 1944, written be- 
fore the Second Front was an actuality, contained this passage: 
‘Through the deafening noise and blinding smoke let us try to see 
what is happening.. What really are these brave events? Homes 
stricken desolate by grief! Children for ever rendered fatherless 
with all the thwarting and distorting consequences in character ! The 
most precious Creations of affection and long care smashed clumsily 
to formless fragments! God’s noblest works defaced and fouled! 
The very life-blood of the family of nations poured out in mad and 
irremediable havoc? And a great heap of bitter hatred and lust 
for vengeance towering still higher than the material ruins! Here 
is fear exalted over faith; evil worshipped in the place of good.’ 

Though this apostrophe may have a tinge of that ‘ sentimental 
pacifism ’ which Pope Pius XI. warned us must not be confused with 
the ‘ Peace of Christ,’ yet it has also some resemblance to papal ex- 
hortations themselves, especially those of our Holy Father Pope 
Pius XII. during the war. It even contains in brief his reasons for 
appealing for peace. But like all arguments that are not quite in 
tune with sound philosophy, it begs the question, and that in its con. 
cluding sentence. 

It fails, in fact, to distinguish between physical and mox-«. evil. 
It is true that it speaks of ‘a great heap of bitter hatred and lust for 
vengeance,’ but only as the apotheosis of the other evils, which are 
in reality on a different plane. And even if the whole passage were 
capable of a sound philosophical interpretation, it must be read in 
the light of the rest of the magazine, which is in line with the well- 
known pacifist arguments. 

But how true it is that, in this war at least, fear is ‘ exalted over 
faith.’ In this war, but not in all wars, and so a most unsound basis 
for the absolute pacifist theory. To impute fear as the motive for 
any recourse to arms is unsafe for the pacifist, for his refusal to 
bear them may, with more apparent reason, receive precisely the 
same imputation. Love of justice, and not fear, has probably far 
more often been responsible for. defensive war, which the individual 
conscience applauds just as it would the defence of the home. Te 
fight for one’s country, moreover, is not necessarily to defend only 
one’s own rights, but those of others. To die in defence of the 
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fatherland has been deemed glorious ever since society shaped itself. 
The poets from Homer onwards have testified to this, and it is the 
poets always who give emotional expression to normal human senti- 
ments. The absolute pacifist must therefore not be offended if he be 
considered abnormal. 

The pacifist is right, however, in seeing in this war the triumph of 
fear over faith. The cult of fear is the devil’s attempt to destroy 
faith. By the infusion of fear and distrust he seeks to bring about 
the negation of the spirit of confidence and the ‘ Fear not’ of the 
Scriptures. And, as the pacifist recognises, the cult of fear is linked 
up with to-day’s orgy of destruction. Destroy your neighbour be- 
fore he is sufficiently strong to destroy you. Threaten him; begin 
with a war of nerves; make him die with fright if you can before 
he has a chance of organising for retaliation. That has been Hitler’s 
method ever since Warsaw. 

But it has become our method, too; it is now everyone’s method. 
Why is this? That great thinker, Nicolas Berdyaev, has hit the 
nail on the head, at least as far as this war is concerned, when he 
says that ‘ war is a mass hypnosis’ (Slavery and Freedom; Geoftrey 
Bles). | Berdyaev, unfortunately, is an absolute pacifist, and we 
cannot admit the universal truth of this statement. He is a 
philosopher who seems to reach conclusions which are not warranted 
by this process of reasoning ; like the boy who gets most of his sums 
right even though his working is wrong. 

Few would deny that Hitler created his colossal war machine only 
by first hypnotising the German nation. As Berdyaev says: ‘ War 
is a mass hypnosis, and it is only thanks to mass hypnosis that it is 
a possibility.’ The corollary also cannot be predicated of all wars, 
but it is certainly true of to-day’s. We are all involved in it. ‘ Even 
those who hate war,’ Berdyaev goes on, ‘ and are of a pacific frame 
of mind are also under the influence of this hypnosis.’ 

We might examine in detail how each of the nations which are 
in principle opposed to all that the totalitarian system stands for 
came under an hypnotic spell. But to do so would be tedious, and 
foreign to our present enquiry. In passing, however, it is pertinent 
to observe that the Russian system is essentially totalitarian and so 
basically no different from the Prussian. We see, moreover, that 
total war demands national organisation on a totalitarian basis, and 
that the higher degree of organisation for war any State has achieved - 
the more totalitarian it has become. That is to say, the greater is 
the degree of mass hypnosis in that nation. 

But, the objectors will say, that is unavoidable in war-time. The 
nation that sets out to oppose Nazi aggression must put itself on 
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a parity with the war machine that started it all. That is exactly 
the point. You cannot have war to-day without mass hypnosis. 
The acute intellect of Berdyaev perceived this, though he has not 
troubled to look far enough as to see that all the wars of the past 
have not been totalitarian, and so have not demanded the dominat- 
ing influence of a master hypnotist. Doubtless, any war of the 
future will require a far more intense mass hypnosis, preparing the 
way for Armageddon, which will issue in the triumph of good only 
because the forces of evil will play themselves out in a horrific grand 
finale of almost total material destruction. 

The destructive function of modern war is obviously on an ascend- 
ing scale. It can be secured only by an increasing passivity of the 
masses—what we may well term mass-passivity. The hypnotised 
subject to some extent places his will in the power of the operator, 
and receives his suggestions. The more often he consents to be 
hypnotised, the greater the determining tendency to carry out certain 
courses of action. The hypnotised masses to-day applaud the mass 
destruction of people, cities, towns, villages, buildings, sacred and 
profane, food, everything. 

Who can say that this universal destruction is right? Who, on 
the other hand, can say it is wrong? We are in a dilemma. It is 
clearly wrong if we examine the question dispassionately and objec- 
tively. Those.of us who are old enough to remember the first Ger- 
man air-raids on civilians in the first world-war know how horrified 
we were that the German high command had thereby abandoned all 
pretence to be ruled by even the most elementary moral principles. 
Fr. H. E. G. Rope shows, moreover, in his monumental work : 
‘ Benedict XV,’ that the Holy Father specifically condemned all such 
methods of warfare. On 27th May, 1915, Pope Benedi~ wrote to 
Cardinal Serafino Vannutelli: ‘The war continues to stain 
Europe with blood, and there is no shrinking from the use, both 
by land and sea, of methods of attack contrary to the laws of humanity 
and to International Law.’ And Fr. Rope’s comment that ‘ the 
reference to air-raids by land could not be doubted ’ is all the more 
justified by the fact that ‘in two letters to Italian Bishops during 
this year (1915), the Pope condemned the Austrian air-raids on un- 
defended cities. Historic buildings also that were no military objec- 
tive had suffered severely in Venice.’ 

Such things to-day are mere commonplaces. The methods of 
1915 were child’s play to those of 1944. And the man or woman who 
denounces the game of total destruction is frowned upon as either 


a lunatic or a fifth columnist, though many of his hearers will agree. 


with him in their hearts. What everyone possessing a sufficiently 
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enlightened conscience would denounce has Lecome right. We are 
in a state of mass hypnosis. The world has been driven mad, and 
those things which in saner times would have been gross crimes are 
in the world’s opinion no longer reprehensible, because it is not re- 
sponsible for its actions. 

Nor is the answer that we are nowadays all belligerents. If it 
were, we should at least have all been issued with steel helmets. But 
its falsity is shown in the large-scale evacuations that have taken 
place. Furthermore, much of the civilian warfare is claimed to be 
directed against those who have been organised to protect civilians 
against it. You may aim at a searchlight station, they say, for- 
getting that, bui for the peril you bring, the searchlight station 
would not be needed. You may kill munition workers, but surely 
a good proportion of them is making munitions to defend civilians 
against attack, a perfectly legitimate object even if the war for them 
started unjustly. Moreover, as a letter-writer to a newspaper pointed 
out recently, the most certain and profitable way of en muni- 
tions is at the front where they are being used. 

The whole process is a vicious circle. But it is at one with the 
vicious circle of industrial-capitalism in which we have all been caught 
up with a vengeance. Listen to Berdyaev again : ‘ The sovereignty of 
the state, nationalism, and capitalism which makes the production of 
munitions of war into an industry, inevitably lead to war.’ You 
could not have total war without our industrial system, and—be it 
noted—our modern monetary system. This has been denied on the 
strength of the argument that you do not fight with money but muni- 
tions. Why then make such a feature of war savings? Why 
income tax at ten shillings in the pound? Why not scrap the system 
for the duration, and so simplify war production, and incidentally 
release a whole army of finance operators for more tangible work? 
There is more than one answer to those questions, but perhaps they 
resolve themselves really into one, though the reader will no doubt 
be able to supply it himself. 

Just as the industrial-capitalism which made total war possible was 
already with us long before the war, so was the state of mass 
hypnosis, at least to some degree. Its influence has been gradual. 
The world has been playing into the devil’s hands for so long. It 
has accepted one by one the advantages of so-called civilisation, not 
knowing it was selling itself slowly into slavery. ‘ The completely 
socialised and civilised man,’ says Berdyaev, ‘ may be entirely im- 
personal ; he may be a slave and not notice that he is,’ a truth which 
is the echo of Belloc’s thesis of the Servile State. Society has taken 
the line of least resistance, because that requires the least effort. 
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‘ Man is a slave,’ again says Berdyaev, ‘ because freedom is difficult, 
whereas slavery is easy.’ 

But Berdyaev is not logician enough to see that the absolute 
pacifism he advocates is not only no remedy, but actually perpetuates 
the slavery he condemns. Pacifism, at least in theory, is nothing 
more than a quietistic acceptance. The ‘ Peace of Christ,’ on 
the other hand, the true Christian pacifism, is a perpetual warfare; 
a fight against the conditions which make for mass hypnosis, and so 
make modern war possible. Berdyaev is right when he says : ‘ Human 
societies can perish.as a result of a militarist psychology, of the end- 
less piling up of armaments, of the will to war, and of the fear of 
war. It is in reality an atmosphere of increasing madness.’ but 
he is wrong in thinking that we can escape the consequences of 
allowing ourselves to become mad. 

There is, then, a Christian pacifism, but it is more fundamental 
than the acceptance of the injustice of totalitarianism. It is the 
waging of war against the power of monopoly and the encroachment 
of State bureaucracy. It is the defending of the home and the 
family unit against State planning. We cannot be pacifist about 
modern war, yet accept the conditions of modern ‘ peace.’ Are we 
Christian enough to combat vigorously to secure the ‘ Peace of 
Christ ’ in social life, which only can make modern war impermissible 


because impracticable ? 
C. J. Woo.ten. 


WELSH SAINTS! 


In a real sense the history of the Church is the history of its saints. 
For the Church is a living society, and its life is made most manifest 
through those of its members who are honoured for the integrity 
of their faith and the holiness of their lives—the saints. If, then, 
as Leo XIII. said in a famous utterance, the Church has nothing to 
fear from a truly objective investigation of its history, the lives of 


1 St. Iltut, by Canon Doble, D.D. (Welsh University Press; §s.); St. Tetlo, 
(2s. 6d.), St. Dubritius (1s. 6d.), St. Paul of Léon (2s. 6d.), St, Oudoceus (1s.); 
all by Canon Doble, and obtainable from him at Wendron Vicarage, Cornwall. 
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its saints can in no way be dimmed by a scientific study of their 
sources. 

But there is a difference. Saints are persons, and persons are 
loved; round their memory there develops something deeper than 
documents. The acta of popes and councils are generally available 
for the study of scholars; their appraisal, while demanding an un- 
derstanding of the circumstances and persons that gave them ex- 
pression, is primarily a matter of the authenticity of texts, the chrono- 
logy of events. In the case of the beatification and canonisation of 
saints in the modern period, indeed, the Roman decrees, arrived at 
after a scrupulous examination of evidence, provide an exact account 
of the reasons for public veneration of these holy ones of the Church. 
Yet even here there are innumerable factors, reflected in popular de- 
votion, which can scarcely be looked for in a legal document. But 
in the earlier ages of the history of the Church, and especially in its 
remoter provinces, the cultus of the saints necessarily lacked th-at 
careful regulation which nowadays is taken for granted. 

While, therefore, the study of what documents remain is of vital 
importance in hagiography, it is by no means the whole matter. 
Textual criticism of itself can never restore the persons of the saints, 
who are venerated for what they were on earth and not for what 
stray scribes may have said they were. Pere Delehaye, the most 
distinguished of recent Bollandists (and the Bollandists have for 
over three hundred years enriched the Church with their incompar- 
able scholarship in this field) has some relevant words here. ‘ It is 
a great mistake,’ he writes* ‘and one that is very widespread, to 
suppose that when the “‘ life ’* of a saint is said to be legendary then 
all is lost and the personality of the hero is compromised at the same 
time. In dealing with saints we are not concerned with a Turnus 
or a Dido. The saints have a visible existence apart from texts. 
Their memory is perpetuated and lives in the very life of the Church, 
and there is good reason why the Bollandists, apart from the acta of 
the saints, should gather together with such care those facts which 
constitute what they call the posthumous glory of the saints.’ 

Never, perhaps, in the history of the Church has there been such 
a remarkable flowering of religion as occurred in Britain with the 
development of the monastic movement of the fifth and sixth ceti- 
turies. The origins of the movement remain obscure, and the ex- 
tent of the influence of Eastern monasticism and of the work of such 
figures in the west as St. Martin of Tours and St. Ninian can only 
be a matter for conjecture. The fact remains that in Wales we are 


2Cf. Les Légendes Hagiographiques, by Pére Delehaye. (Bruxelles; 1927.) 
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confronted with a veritable litany of saints—Samson, Illtud, David, 
Teilo, Dyfrig (Dubricius), Cadog, Cadfan, Beuno. Nor are these 
ail; twenty thousand saints were said to be buried in Bardsey Island 
alone, and any gazetteer of Wales with its innumerable Llans con- 
tinues the story. The difficulties involved in any reconstruction of 
the lives of even the most renowned of these saints are manifold. 
Reliable documents are few; indeed, apart from the Vita prima of 
Samson written about sixty years after the saint’s death (c.565), 
the ‘ lives’ that have come down to us date mostly from the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, and are heavily coloured with the (Norman) 
prejudices of their authors. Hence the work of a modern biographer 
must go far beyond an examination of the extant vitae. 

It is the special excellence of Canon Doble’s studies that they em- 

_ brace much material, archaeological and linguistic, which enriches the 
conventionalised portraits of the Norman scribes. Applying the 
methods which he has used with such success in his series of nearly 
fifty monographs on Cornish saints, he discusses their sources and 
corrects their errors in the light of other evidence, and adds an 
analysis of the church dedications and of the toponymy of the districts 
connected with the saints. 

St. Illtud (whom Canon Doble calls ‘ Iltut,’ perhaps because that 
is the radical form of all the variants; the Latin is Iltutus) provides 
a good instance of the difficulties that confront the historian. There 
are references to Illtud in the Vita Samsonis: he is an illustrious 
teacher, ordained by St. Germanus, and his monastery (probably at 
Llantwit’) is the breeding-ground for the missionary-monastic move. 
ment in Wales, Cornwall and Brittany. TIlltud figures too in the 
late ninth century Vita Pauli Aureliani of Wrmonoc. But it is not 
till well into the twelfth century that the Vita Iltuti appears, the work 
of a cleric of Llantwit Major (where a collegiate church had succeeded 
the monastery founded by Illtud). Based on local—and mostly late 
—traditions of the saint, and containing obvious plagiarisms from 
similar compilations, this vita is, as Canon Doble says, ‘ an elaborate 
and pretentious literary effort, disfigured by glaring faults of com- 
position.’ 

If such a work were the sole source of our knowledge of the Illtud 
whom the Church honours, we should be left with a stereotyped 
portrait rather like that of an Academy millionaire—made to please 
but utterly failing to convince. Fortunately that is not all. Apart 
from the testimony of topography and local tradition, revealing the 


3. Canon Doble rejects any connection between Illtud and Caldey. In this he 
differs, and probably rightly, from Jacques Chevalier and Dom Gougaud. 
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extent of his cultus and its fervour (there are numerous dedications 
to Iiltud in Brittany, apart from Wales), there is the liturgical 
reality. 

The saints live on in the corporate life of the Church they adorn. 
And here Pere Delehaye’ words may be remembered. The in- 
accuracies of a vita such as that of Illtud do not destroy the person- 
ality of the saint. Indeed those very inaccuracies have their value. 
The scholarly integrity of a historian may perhaps blind him to the 
positive value of elements in themselves of dubious factual worth. 
The aggregation of estimable virtues, of ‘ standard’ miracles—these 
were, in the mind of the writer, scarcely inventions. Such saints 
as Illtud and Teilo were seen as archetypes of a concept of holiness ; 
the biographer felt bound to present them conventionally, and in 
the process they became something more—though in a vital sense 
something less—than they really were. 

The task of re-establishing the personality of the saints is, then, 
a composite one. Its point of departure is the living reality of the 
saint, the power of his intercession; his place in the love and venera- 
tion of the faithful. This does not of course preclude the minutest 
investigation of sources, but it does inevitably orientate the enquiry 
away from a merely antiquarian outlook. In the case of the Welsh 
saints, the general history of the period must be carefully understood, 
for the saints are national figures and around their names has grown 
a tradition which makes any distinction between sacred and secular 
impossible. Here the work of the Revd. A. W. Wade-Evans, 
especially in such books as his Welsh Christian Origins, has been 
of cardinal importance. His gradual unravelling of the tangled 
threads of Welsh history, and especially the host of misunderstand- 
ings that have followed of the conventional interpretation of the 
writings of St. Gildas, is of great value in showing the saints as 
the true inheritors of a Roman culture as well as of the Roman 
faith. Again, there is important literary evidence, such as the Welsh 
identification of Illtud with one of King Arthur’s knights, perhaps 
with Galahad. Once more this may be false in fact, but it is none 
the less revealing; indeed the whole Arthurian cycle forms an in- 
tegral part of that vast background against which the saints must 
be properly seen. 

Canon Doble’s studies leave one with a strong impression of the 
homogeneity of the early Welsh saints. They are truly a school of 
saints, all inspired by the same intense ascetic zeal allied to missionary 
fervour, achieving—as it would seem—a balance between contempla- 
tive retirement and apostolic action which, later, St. Thomas was 
to call the most perfect form of living. Their names remain in re- 
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mote villages throughout Wales and Brittany, and sometimes even 
further afield (for has not Mr. Wade-Evans made an excellent case 
to show that the mysterious St. Aldate of Oxford is none other than 
Illtud, the Jiltud farchog of Welsh tradition?). And as the careful 
work of rediscovery proceeds they emerge, with indeed a detail here 
or there needing modification, but fundamentally unscathed. 


ILLtup Evays, O.P. 


MAN, Society AND RELIGION. AN Essay By 
W. Russell Brain, D.M., F.R.C.P. Swarthmore Lecture, 
1944. (Allen & Unwin; 2s. 6d.) 


The problem of the relation of man to society presents itself more 
urgently, and on a vaster scale, to-day than ever before ; the evolution 
of individualism has involved a weakening ‘ absolutely as well as 
relatively * of Communal consciousness, and recent attempts to re- 
vive the latter have resulted only in the submergence of personality ; 
the problem is to synthesize the growth of personality with that 
sense of Community which is a biological and psychological as weli 
as a religious necessity. This little book tackles the problem from 
the point of view of one who is both a Quaker and a psychologist; 
and the result, even though it seems to hint at solutions rather than 
state them fully, is an extremely interesting one. For Quakerism 
the sense of membership one of another is fundamental ; the author’s 
belief is that ‘ the same principles which Paul set out as governing 
human relationships within the Church must be valid for all human 
relationships, and that they can only spread from within the Church 
outwards.’ _ From this point of view he discusses the nature of 
altruism, ihe meaning of social security, the organization of inter- 
national order, and the value of the Quaker doctrine of the inner 
light as forming a bridge between the spirit of christianity and the 
spirit of our times. There are valuable sidelights on such subjects 
as education and corporate worship; and of the book as a whole it 
may be said that though there are necessarily many things with 
which the catholic reader will not agree, there are few pages on 
which he will not find useful material for his own analysis of the 
problem discussed. Two special criticisms suggest themselves : it 
is odd to find Giordano Bruno, with his conception of an ‘ ever-self- 
effectuating God,’ (i.e. not God at all), largely identified with the 
religion of Quakerism; and it is equally odd to read that ‘ catholicism 
has not recognised the need to take into spiritual account any de- 
velopments of thought about the nature of the universe ’—a view 
which perhaps accounts for the apparent equation of belief in the 
verbal inspiration of the Bible with fundamentalism. 

GERALD Vann, O.P. 
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FRENCH CANADIANS. 


FreNcH CANnapaA is a decided asset to Canada, and the existence 
of the French Canadians of great political and cultural significance 
to America. French-speaking Canadians overflow the boundaries of 
the Province of Quebec, spill down into the New England States, 
down into the Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward Island, and are increasing in ever growing numbers across 
the broad top of Ontario, and along the vast flat spaces of the Prairie 
Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. They are 
amongst the few peoples in the world who have assimilated western 
culture and have an increasing birth-rate. From the comparatively 
small group of French emigrants who established themselves in 
Lower Canada three hundred years ago, the French Canadians to- 
day number over three and a half millions. This phenomenal in- 
crease is so extraordinary that it is worth pointing out that at one 
time the French Canadians had the highest birth-rate in the world. 
It has fallen much lower in recent years although it is still relatively 
much higher than that of its English-speaking neighbour Province 
of Ontario. 

Wherever the French Canadians are to be found, they bring with 
them not only their own language and cultural customs, but their 
own religion, which is the Catholic Faith. One sees in Quebec, as 
well as out of it, wherever the French are, the tall soaring spires of 
imposing Churches, surmounted by the noble symbol of the Cross. 
For this reason, if for no other, we ought to know more about these 
fertile and ambitious people, the historical ideals to which they have 
dedicated themselves, and their probable future within the American 
federation, 

It has often been asked : What is American culture? That is easier 
to answer than the other question, familiar to most Canadians ; what 
is Canadian culture? We in Canada are a part of North America, 
we are also nationals of Canada, and within the federation of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. As such we owe to that federa- 
tion a certain loyalty, but we owe a first loyalty to ourselves as a 
nation. 

The fact is that Canadians have not yet learned what it means to 
be a nation. They are still in the difficult throes of trying to achieve 
national unity, and in this process the French Canadians play the 
most prominent part. While English-speaking Canadians as an 
entity are somewhat jejeune about their nationhood, afraid perhaps 
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to assert themselves for fear of criticism, still tied in a measure to 
their mother’s apron strings, the French Canadians have a strong 
sense of being a national entity. Indeed, it should be admitted at 
once that Canada has, in fact, two distinct cultures—the English 
Canadian and the French Canadian. 

What is extraordinary about this fact, is that French and English 
have lived under a common government in Canada for nearly two 
hundred years, without any serious trouble occurring between the two 
races. This is something that the exponents of common government 
ment for peoples of disparate cultures might well heed. For the 
French and English peoples in Canada have far less of a common 
tradition between them than have the German, Italian and French 
Swiss, in the Swiss Federation, which is usually held up as a model 
for the world. 

The case of the French Canadians in relation to Canada as a whole 
is almost unique. For French-Canadianism is not only an evolution 
in fact; it is also dedicated to an historical ideal. In an interesting 
article, published in the Jesuit French Canadian monthly Relations 
(No. 15, March 1942, issued by the Ecole Sociale Populaire) entitled 
* Psychologie Historique du Canada Francais,’ by Burton Le Doux, 
the author ventures an opinion as to the exact nature of this historical 
ideal. He makes the point that the first colonisers of Canada left 
France before the effects of the Protestant Revolution and of the 
Humanistic Renaissance had been fully experienced in their native 
France. ‘ They were a people wedded, before everything, to a 
mediaeval mode of living, a people who had resisted firmly the com. 
plicated and equivocal ideas of Protestantism. With rare exceptions 
they were free men and women, and their emigration was not pro- 
voked by any religious oppression—it was the result of their free 
choice.” This is significant because these people, who have re- 
sisted successfully the vicissitudes of three centuries of radical change 
in the rest of the world, still desire to map out for themselves a way 
of life suited to themselves and to the new world they have chosen 
to create for themselves. 

It is important to realise the intrinsic independence and freedom 
which these sturdy people inherit, and have woven into the very 
fabric of their national culture. And even more important from the 
point of view of a Catholic is the realisation that the French Can- 
adians have been able, at least until to-day, to perpetuate their ideal 
of a Christian State. Therein, for us, lies the importance of the 
French Canadians for America. 

An ethnological analysis of the French Canadians discloses the 
fact that they come from all parts of France exept the extreme South. 
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Names like Savard, Caron, Tremblay, Boivin, and Bouhard, com- 
mon amongst the French Canadians, are also common in France. 
Their fertility accounts perhaps for their extraordinary powers of 
assimilating other emigrant groups, for it is common to find in 
Quebec communities of people bearing Scotch and Irish names like 
Blackburn, Fitzpatrick, Harvey aand McNichol, while not one of 
these will speak a word of English. Their culture has proved itself 
strong enough to assimilate nearly all other groups, including the 
small number of Alsatians and Rhinelanders, whose grandparents 
spoke German. There is also a considerable Indian strain in them, 
for the early settlers intermarried with the aborigines. All this has 
resulted in a particularly strong feeling of race, not in the sense of 
belonging to any distinctive nationality as such, but rather in their 
strong consciousness of nationhood, which looks to Canada as their 
mother country, and to Canada as the source of their culture. 

This consciousness of nationhood runs in their politics, and their 
politicians have exploited it to the full. The English-speaking 
majority in Ontario and in the Western Provinces make the best of 
these political tirades by pointing out that the French Canadians are 
‘un-British.’ However, it is not a sin to be un-British, and as a 
matter of fact the French-Canadians are not un-British in the political 
sense, being extremely loyal to the British federation, within which 
they have been able to preserve both their political independence and 
their racial inheritance. Indeed a majority of their political leaders 
have been pro-British, because they have appreciated to the full 
the advantages of living under the British federation. History can 
record, both before and after the ‘ Union Act’ of 1840, which merged 
Upper and Lower Canada, (the former then having a population of 
450,000 to the latter’s 650,000, Westminster not scrupling to act 
on a new principles of the sovereignty of a minority. over a majority) 
many real political occasions of ‘ bonne entente.’ The French 
Canadian found out that union did not necessarily cheat him of any- 
thing, and throughout the stormy political years that were to follow, 
the French speaking minority on more than one occasion proved its 
loyalty to the British connection. 

But here we must make another distinction. For if it is true that 
many French-Canadian political leaders desired to remain faithful 
to the British federation, they also proved themselves anti-English- 
Canadian which is not the same thing as being un-British. The 
Anglo-Canadians, who now constitute about 4o per cent. of Canada’s 
eleven million population (including the foreign-extraction, non- 
French, non-British, racial population, which numbers over two mil- 
lions) inherit the historical tradition of Protestantism, well diluted 
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by the liberalism of the Manchester school of economics, namely the 
high living standard, the all importance of scientific endeavour in 
the evolution of progress, and a strong belief in the natural good- 
ness of man. 

At the moment, the French-Canadians are passing through a 
difficult period of transition. They are suffering from the effects of 
the impact of this modern industrialism upon their own social tradi- 
tion. We have called this social tradition ‘ mediaeval,’ but we do 
not mean to imply that the French Canadians are wedded to 
mediaeval practices. We mean only that they are trying to develop 
their own economy in the conditions suited to a new country, in con- 
formity with the Catholic social tradition which they have made a 
part of their national life. 

In other words, they differ both socially and economically from 
their Anglo-Canadian neighbours. They are feeling sharply the 
tendency toward mechanisation that animates modern life, a tendency 
that threatens to penetrate further and further into their own Pro- 
vince. They react against the efforts of their commercially-minded, 
often quite sincere although misguided fellow-Canadians, to bring 
them in line with the industrial tradition of the other Provinces. 

Their civilization, until recently, was a highly self-contained 
peasant and mercantile culture. As in so many cases, the actual 
living conditions on the farms, in terms of clothing and food, was 
probably higher than the living standard of industrial workers in 
the United States and in Canada’s largest cities. But this is only 
in terms of food and clothing. Money, as such, was little regarded, 
as it is little regarded in other peasant civilizations, such as Portugal. 
The substitution of a money standard (coincident with the world- 
wide phenomenon of financial! and commercial monopoly) for the 
more real standards of a peasant culture has done much to de- 
moralise French Canada. The thought of making two or three dol- 
lars a week in the industrial mills, proved too much for many French- 
Canadian girls after the last war, and they migrated into the cities, 
forgetting that this money would have to provide food and clothing— 
things for which they were quite unaccustomed to pay at home. 
Sometimes, finding it impossible to live on their wages, the girls 
fell into prostitution, a situation which at one time assumed danger- 
ous proportions in cities like Montreal, Three Rivers, and Quebec. 

Industrialisation and mechanisation of life have penetrated into a 
number of centres outside of Montreal, and the sameness that urban- 
isation brings makes these French Canadian cities indistinguishable 
from towns of the same sort anywhere on earth. Yet French Canada 
remains remarkable in many ways. It is a Province of great con- 
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trasts. One may travel for miles through the northern reaches of 
the country without seeing more than scattered settlements of hard- 
working farmers and habitants. In these communities an almost 
:eudal Catholicism obtains. 

The classical system of education prevails throughout the Province, 
a system that is rather badly in need of overhauling. Of this the pro- 
gressive French Canadians are well aware, and some effort is being 
made now on the part of the Provincial Government, especially in 
the light of war exigencies, to provide some technical and mechanical 
engineering courses in their schools. In this, as in all else in Quebec, 
the old and the new elements in French Canadian society meet in 
conflict. If the older generation are wedded to the peaceful social 
tradition of their forefathers, the younger generation are genuinely 
progressive, and it should be a matter of interest to Catholics that 
the we!l-known work of the J.O.C., the J.E.C., and kindred youth 
organisations, whose efforts formed the spearhead of a genuine 
Catholic renaissance in France before the collapse, flourishes in 
Quebec. 

An interesting indication of the spiritual maturity of Quebec, is to 
be found in the publication of a new edition of the Summa Theologica 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, the editing of which has been done by the 
Dominican Fathers. The whole text, which is excellent, was edited 
with notes by the French Canadian Province of the Order and will 
remain for some time a standard work in this country, replacing the 
older and unobtainable Italian editions. Quebec has also undertaken 
with Pontifical approval the publication of a new edition of the Roman 
Breviary under the editorship of Dom Jaimet, O.S.B., of Solesmes, 
who is now Chaplain to a small convent of Benedictine nuns estab- 
lished a short distance from Montreal. In accordance with the Pro- 
vince’s traditional dedication to the ideals of a Christian State an 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies and an Institute of Psychology have 
been instituted in the University of Montreal, and the Faculty of 
Philosophy there has been reorganised. All this under the direction 
of Professors steeped in the Thomist tradition. 

The French Canadians are suspicious of what they call ‘ Amer- 
icanism.’ By this they mean Anglo-American economic laisses-faire 
and power politics. The genius of the English for trading and 
commerce, in addition to a very real monopoly of these material 
advantages, and the overwhelming stores of capital available to both 
English and Americans, to some extent excluded the French Can- 
adians from business, and kept their young men on the farms, or 
led them into the professions or into the priesthood. Many French 
Canadians emigrated to New England during the middle and end of 
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the last century, where they could obtain employment in the newly 
developed industrial enterprises in the New England States. 

Their view on world questions is conditioned by their environment, 
by their cultural traditions, and by their historical psychology. A 
French Canadian Air Force Chaplain once said to me, in reply to 
my question about his people’s attitude towards the war, ‘ They are 
naive, and simply do not realise they are a part of the international 
world.’ ‘This, I think, is the true answer to their isolationism. But 
this isolationism is not a policy of being willing to surrender to the 
highwaymen. On the contrary, it comes of the suspicions I have 
mentioned above. Yet their co-operation in Canada’s war effort has 
been on a par, proportionately, with that of any of the other seven 
Provinces of the Dominion. 

Their isolationism is composed of two apparently contradictory 
trends, which may be found in the evolution of all the political and 
social relations of the British Dominions with the Mother country. 
The trends are complementary rather than contradictory, for side by 
side with a growing political autonomy on the part of the Dominions 
there has also grown up an increasing spirit of voluntary co-operation. 
Canada’s war effort has been geared to the tempo of this voluntary 
effort, as befits a true democracy. Prime Minister McKenzie King 
will probably go down to history as a much wiser man than many 
of the noisy jingoists of Tory and Orange Toronto can at present 
imagine. And when we consider the utterly inept way in which at- 
tempts were made to enlist the support of French Canadians in the 
last war, it is clear that the policy of voluntary co-operation is much 
more likely to produce national unity than coercion. 

I put this question to a prominent French Canadian priest : ‘ What 
do you people fear from us English speaking Canadians? Not the 
loss of your religion or language, surely?’ ‘ Well,’ he replied, ‘I 
think that some of our politicians are too anxious to keep the langu- 
age question alive. But what we fear most, from our Catholic point 
of view, is what you call your ‘ living standard.’’’ 

That enlightening remark needs some elaboration. For he did 
not mean that the French Canadian living standard was low, but 
rather that it was different from that of Americans and English 
Canadians. The standard differs in that, for example, the Catholic 
doctrine of a sufficiency of physical necessities to support nature differs 
from the modern materialistic standard of a levelling-up of everyone 
to all the other things we have come to look upon as necessary— 
automobiles, fancy schools, elaborate public health programs, and 
so forth. It is not that the French Canadian opposes social and 
economic progress. It is rather that he views with suspicion, as in 
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a peasant nation he must, things which do not seem to him produc- 
tive. Some may have read in The Commonweal the story of the old 
country French Canadian pastor, who lamented the appearance of 
motor-cars and tractors in his parish, remarking that the trouble 
with a motor-car is that it eats something you have to buy, and 
doesn’t produce any manure. 

Indeed, the ceaseless efforts to raise the living standard, in itself 
a ferfectly necessary and just thing, are largely responsible for the 
present world crisis. Our liberalism, differing sharply from the 
European variety which is anti-clerical and atheistic, is a subtle 
faceless thing, the ideal of a naturally good society progressing in- 
evitably through the medium of science and industry, a mask that 
covers much of the greed, the dishonesty, the corruption of modern 
life. It is that subtle internationalism at which we are, alas, so 
adept, that genius for reaching out to absorb and to exploit, to turn 
into gold and money the resources of a fundamentally peasant 
people. It is because of this greed that we have forgotten the 
nobility of those living close to the soil, to the hard wholesome reali- 
ties of forest, stream, and mountain, of little people who have always 
given, in their own way, saints to the Universal Church. 

The French Canadians are a people dedicated to a Catholic ideal. 
Whether they will be able to adapt the social and economic advant- 
age of modern life to their own Christian ideal, without taking upon 
themselves the errors of modern life, remains to be seen. What is 
cerfain is that they are a vigorous people who love life, love Canada 
and the New World. They have the wish to perpetuate themselves 
and to count in our scheme of things. 

C. J. Eustace. 
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ON POETIC KNOWLEDGE! 


THE history of the word ‘ poetry’ seems to me most instructive. 
Only quite recently has it begun to mean poetry, in our sense; 
formerly it meant art, the activity of the productive reason, and in 
this sense it was discussed by Aristotie and Antiquity and by our own 
classical period. One might say that the word had gradually 
threaded its way through the body, so to say, of poetry and reached 
at last into its soul, to the point where it touches the spirit; so that 
from the metaphysician’s point of view the perspectives have altered 
with time. This is the natural outcome of the fact that poetry has 
only recently, in the poets at least, begun to reflect on itself explicitly 
and deliberately. The reflection, once begun, is endless, 

An increasing consciousness of the self is one of the main laws 
governing human history, and it arises directly from the nature of 
spiritual activity. According to traditional philosophy the mind is 
characterised by its ability to make a complete return to itself; the 
essential thing being not the return, but the grasp or penetration of 
self by self which accompanies it. Reflexion is of the essence of the 
spirit ; it grasps itself by itself and passes right through itself. Hence, 
in culture, the general importance of the phenomenon of becoming 
conscious, 

But because in man the spirit is substantially one thing with the 
flesh, in other words a very restricted spirit, this phenomenon takes 
place slowly in him and toilsomely, and not without checks and mis- 
takes and misfortunes. 

Whenever the mind tackles a really difficult task it only advances 
and gains new ground (especially in the field of its own inward 
spiritual world) at the cost of trouble and disaster. Man's very be- 
ing seems threatened with disruption. | Growing up brings crises 
which often end badly ; they are, nevertheless, the crises of growth. 

In France, poetry has known several such critical periods. The 
one in progress now is to me particularly interesting, and is accom- 
panied by a peculiarly intense longing for self-knowledge. At such 
a time poetry has to work in two directions at once : it must continue 
to express itself creatively, and it must dwell introsnectively on its 
own nature. Hence at the outset I think one may distinguish— 
summarily, of course, and with some risk of blunderine in the appli- 


' Translated from Situation de la Poésie by Jacques and Raissa_ Maritain. 
(Deselée 1938.) 
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cation—between two types of poet. (I say nothing here of the 
pocts, sometimes very great ones, whose work completes and per- 
fects an already past phase of the life of poetry; such is generally 
the case with ‘ great men ’). 

At times, then, like the present there is one set of poets princi- 
pally, though not exclusively, concerned with inward self-exploration, 
with the movement by or through which poetry becomes aware of 
itself. In a special way they are engaged with that experimental 
activity through which poetry works upon and renews itself, and 
grows, painfully and gradually, in time; and just because of this 
they identify themselves more particularly with all that is typical 
of their time. The other, contrasted group is more concerned to 
continue the poetic work itself, to carry on that age-long vocal utter- 
ance of which the Psalmist speaks. Less involved in the travail of 
historical growth, they are therefore the less restricted by the par- 
ticular character of their period. Of course these preponderances 
are only relative, and may vary in all sorts of ways; for both groups 
share, in some degree, in the experiments and discoveries of their 
time, and in the growing pains; and both in some measure carry on 
the creative song. 

That was a digression. What I should like to stress is that the 
phenomenon of becoming conscious is very far from simple. It 
involves a highly intricate process, and is beset by a host of secondary 
phenomena, accelerations, intensifications, regressions, time-lags. 
Genius too may add to the complication. Moreover, the process is 
discontinuous, with perhaps long delays between its successive 
moments. 

I know quite well that even in the Reindeer Age (of which some 
of the drawings and sculptures betray the professional touch) the 
artist has always had some consciousness of his art. But compared 
with explicit consciousness fully awakened by reflexion, the ‘ con- 
comitant ’ or implicit consciousness is still in a sense asleep. Now 
in the development of great literature there comes a movement when 
poetry, having done immortal things as it were in its sleep, with very 
little self-knowledge, (as a runner may now and then turn to look 
back) passes on to a more explicit consciousness, to a reflexive aware- 
ness of the strange spiritual and productive power that we call Art. 
It is a transient moment, swift and rare. It is a chance that must 
not be missed, for much is implied in it, a developed and fairly auto- 
nomous culture and a tissue of social, cultural, spiritual conditions— 
and then a great poet; the angels of history claim a great poet for 
this moment. If he be granted the moment is that of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, of Virgil, of Dante; it opens the great classical periods, 
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After it, and often along with it, come the grammarians and rhetori- 
cians and formalists. 

In the literatures of Christian Europe—apart from the first Italian 
renaissance, with its miracle of Dante crowning the Middle Age with 
glory at the very moment when the Middle Ages totter and change, 
when already Petrarch is a literary man in the modern sense—it 
appears that the momentary transition I speak of was more or less 
obscured by circumstances due to the Second Renaissance. In 
England there was the moment of Shakespeare. In France the 
relevant phase extended over a fairly long period; the period of 
Ronsard and the Pléiade first, then that of Racine, with a very un- 
steady time in between. 

When has French poetry ever been richer in the technique of its 
craft, in comely and precise forms for verse-making, than in the 
period of Charles d’Orleans, of Marot, of Mesnard, of Ronsard? It 
is the age of the rondel and the sonnet, of the ballade, the virelai and 
the Chant royal, of the poet who considers himself a craftsman first 
of all. One century later he will have become a grammarian. 

In the Pléiade the defects associated with increasing self-conscious- 
ness take the form of an excessive use of erudition and a pedantry 
which, naive though it still is, makes one regret Villon. Later, once 
the French mind had sensed the dangers of artistic mannerism, and 
reacted against it in the name not of poetry, but of reason and nature, 
poetry was acutely imperilled; it never, in France, ran a greater 
risk. The ‘ reason’ invoked was a lawyer’s reason and then, very 
quickly, the reason of Descartes. In defiance of the imminent and 
prolific Baroque the cry went up: Et maintenant ne quittons pas la 
nature d’un pas! At the same time the grammarian mentality in 
its native abhorrence of poetry undertook, with ferocious single- 
mindedness, to sacrifice poetry to art, to an art reduced by rationalism 
to artificiality. Yet it is just at this moment of danger that poetry 
slips past the grammarians like a heavenly child through the doctors 
of the law; supple and sure and brilliant, the greatest glory of that 
great age of prose, the French seventeenth century. 

After Racine and La Fontaine there is complete collapse. ‘ Any 
man,’ writes the Abbé Terrasson, ‘ whose views on literature are 
such as Descartes has eliminated from Physics is unworthy of the 
present age.’ But in the general ruin something survived: poetry 
had definitely become conscious of itself as an Art, however puerile 
might be the conceptualisation of this consciousness by the followers 
of the Abbé Terrasson. 

Henceforth it has a thorn in its flesh: the question, what is art? 
Eighteenth century classicism gave a bad answer ; its shallow clarity 
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distorting the traditional notion of art as right reason operative, or 
as intellect in its function of producer of objects. 

The answer given by French Romanticism was a reaction, 
primarily ; rejecting the true function of the operative intellect along 
with the preceding century’s absurd conception of it. At the same 
time there was a most admirable deepening of the artist’s conscious- 
ness. In Germany the romantics groped their way into the true 
kingdom of poetic reality, under a kind of veil of enigmatic meta- 
physics. 

So by the time of Gérard de Nerval and Delacroix it had come 
to this, that the exploration of the artist’s consciousness brought 
him at last into touch with something in the depths of himself, some- 
thing enormous that art could not circumscribe, no more than the 
world could circumscribe God, something that seized you and swept 
you away into the unknown. And as the century proceeds the time 
comes when poetry starts to be conscious of itself as poetry. And 
then, in the course of a few decades, a series of discoveries, failures, 
disasters, revelations the importance of which cannot, J think, be 
exaggerated. And it only began what still goes on. This contact, 
in consciousness, of self with self, this spiritual reflexion, was needed 
that our poetry might be set free. Myself I think that what has 
happened to poetry since Baudelaire is, historically, as important in 
the sphere of Art as, in that of Science, are the greatest periods of 
revolution and renewal in physics and astronomy. 

I suppose the situation of Baudelaire would be pretty accurately re- 
presented if one were to say that, whereas he seems to be continuous 
with the best elements in Romanticism by that deepenine of the con- 
sciousness of art of which I spoke, he is really discontinuous, he 
marks a crucial transition because, in addition to that and at the 
same time, the object of the poet’s consciousness in him is poetry 
itself, poetry beome aware of itself as poetry. 

Self-consciousness, in this sense, is immensely important in him, 
and he often dwells on it. ‘ Short of a miracle,’ he writes, ‘ a critic 
cannot become a poet, but a poet is inevitably a critic.” He suffered 
continually from this consciousness of being a poet. The gouffre 
avec lui se mouvant is precisely the mysterious self-knowledge of 
poetry; it is this that puts such amazi.ig powe: into his sometimes 
quite proaic lines. Think how often he refers to it, for instance 
in the first poem of the Fleurs Du Mal : 

Lorsque par un décret des puissances suprémes 
Le Poéte appardit en ce monde ennuyé, 
Sa mére épouvantée et pleine de blasphémes 
Crispe ses poings vers Dieu, qui la prend en pitié. . . ., 
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or in a famous passage taken almost word for word from Edgar Allan 
Poe—but Baudelaire had the right to consider that he and Poe had 
all things in common : ‘ It is this deathless sense of beauty that makes 
the world and the sights of the world seem like a glimpse of heaven, 
as corresponding to heaven. The unquenchable thirst for what lies be- 
yond all that this life shows us is the liveliest proof of our immortality. 
It is both by and through poetry, by and through music that the soul 
half-glimpses the splendours beyond the grave. And when some ex- 
quisite poem moves us to tears, these tears are no proof of an excess 
of joy. They testify much rather to a kind of nervous melancholy, 
to the fretful, irritable insistence of a nature in exile, insisting that 
on this earth, here and now, paradise be revealed to it.’ 

Modern poetry derives from Baudelaire its sense of the quasi- 
theological quality of poetry, of that despotic spirituality in it whose 
name for him was still Beauty. 

As | wrote in an earlier essay, ‘ The chief function of Baudelaire 
and Rimbaud has been to lead modern art across the boundary line 
of the spirit. But here, over the frontier, you encounter the greatest 
perils, poetry encounters the great metaphysical issues, here the 
angels are at war, the good against the evil ’ ’. 

Lautrémont I do not consider a good angel, certainly not a guardian 
angel. He excels in the wizardry of pride, with its consequences in 
hatred and spitefulness, or rather in the distilled essence of spite, in 
its pure detached activity. Nor was Rimbaud a good angel, nor 
Baudelaire, though Baudelaire was far more Christian than the 
other two; he was a jansenist Christian, almost a manichaean. But 
to poetry itself all that is irrelevant; it is concerned henceforth only 
to know itself. 

At this point I shall have to attempt a distinction, schematic of 
course, between diverse moments in this search that is now become 
poetry’s obsession and that seeks an answer no longer to this ques- 
tion : What is Art? but to this: What is poetry? In this sense poetry 
is to art as Grace to the moral virtues; nor, in this sense, is poetry 
peculiar to the poets, nor even to artists generally, but may dwell 
perhaps in a simpleton who can only stand and stare and say a-a-a like 
Jeremias, who perhaps is driven to madness by it or to suicide, with- 
out ever having done or said a thing in his life. 

In becoming Conscious of poetry as poetry one of the first aspects 
to appear is connected, I think, with one of the special functions of 
art, its creation of objects. But this need and function is, by poetry, 
at once transfigured : no longer is it a question of fashioning a ‘ work 


2 Frontiéres de la Poésie, 3e ed., p. 28. 
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of art,’ as the Parnassians would have understood the phrase, but 
in creating a world, a self-sufficing universe identical with the poem 
itself and without any necessary relation to anything else, to any 
other thing signified, and into this world the soul must let herself 
be immersed blindfold so as to take in through the skin as it were, 
over the whole surface of the body, a dark outpouring that penetrates, 
one knows not how, even to the heart. Je suis obscur comme le 
sentiment, wrote Pierre Reverdy, and it is the obscurity of his poems. 
To feel their beauty—which is very considerable—you must first 
consent to this obscurity. And a similar acceptance, | mean a con- 
sent to the artist’s intentions, is always required for the understand- 
ing of a work of art, and for the communication which this presup- 
poses. 

A further decisive moment in the increasing self-awareness of 
poetry has to do, I think, with the essence of the poetic state itself : 
poetry leads, apparently, into a mysterious and boundless region, 
infra- and supra-conscious, that calls for exploration and clarification. : 

Lecturing at Buenos Aires in the summer of 1936 Henri Michaux 
gave an excellent account of the purification which this difficult in- 
vestigation requires, and of the pitiless introspection that has to be 
undertaken before poetry can lay bare the truth about its own proper 
substance and inspiration. Rhyme, rhythm, line, stanza, the whole 
apparatus of words and melody and human intelligibility of which 
the poem seems to consist, all this is an obstacle in the way, it is 
not what we are looking for. What does this mean? Must poetry, 
that we may touch it at all, be reduced to an impossibility, leaving 
nothing but some last speck of life sparkling on.the edge of death? 
Or, rather, must we undertake a sort of negative theology in which 
the hidden essence of poetry is reached in an incommunicable ex- 
perience, from which one would come back to the world of men with 
all one’s means of expression changed and purified, burnt up in- 
wardly, so to say, by a fire that might seem to have destroyed them, 
but in truth would have set free strange forces within them? 

In the meantime the work itself, in so far as it expresses this 
introspection, must undergo a singular asceticism. It ceases to be 
a song (which it would naturally like to be) and becomes a certain 
revelation of the being of the poet in its hidden poetic activities. And 
naturally this revelation has to be esoteric; it must in a sense: keep 
its secret too; it must reach our hearts through a labyrinth; for no 
other way is open to it. 

To leave words behind, with all their cargo of falsehood and im- 
pression, of parasitical associations and connotations, to leave words 
behind or forge new ones or utterly transform the old, this is to re- 
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ject the normal play of ideas and concepts, of rational, social, human 
life and so pass into a wild world where we are naked and defence- 
less, it is ultimately in some sense to go right out from the human 
race—aber ich will kein Mensch Sein; for my part I choose not to 
be a man. ... This is the great night, the quivering darkness, 
the longing to lose one’s being. 

So much for the second aspect or phase of consciousness of poetry 
as poetry, concerning principally what I call the poetic state. I wish 
now to distinguish, as I think one can, at least in the abstract, a 
third and still deeper aspect which relates particularly to poetic know- 
ledge, to that knowledge, | mean, proper to poetry or to the poetic 
spirit, of the reality and inwardness and ‘ other side’ of things. 

The deeper the poet’s self-awareness the more he is aware of a 
certain capacity to know, of a certain movement that takes him 
strangely close to the centres of being. 

Here we touch the crux of the discussion and are involved in some 
.uncommonly difficult philosophical questions; which, however, it 
would be cowardly to evade. But before going further we should 
note with regard to these three moments or phases, that they relate 
to diverse characteristics of the growth of poetic consciousness, not 
to different moments in time. They can happen all at once. Rimbaud 
for example flung himself right at the start into the third and final 
‘moment,’ that of poetic knowledge, leaping into the very heart of 
the flame. 


(To BE CoNncLUDED). 


Jacques Maritain 
Translated by Kenelm Foster, O.P. 
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VICTORINUS AND THE IMAGO DEI 


Tue doctrine of man as the Imago Dei has been brought out into 
the forefront of theological speculation in recent years, especially 
by Emil Brunner and Karl Barth'; and Catholic theologians fully 
admit that Christian tradition needs to be re-explored before an 
adequate theological statement can be made in the face of the exis- 
tentialist writers. The great problem, of course, is how can the two 
apparently irreconcilable trends in Christian tradition be synthesised 
without prejudice to the truth which each enunciates. How, in 
short, can the classic theory of St. Augustine be reconciled with the 
far too little known Imago Christi stress of Tertullian and St. 
Irenaeus? The latter school taught that man was made to the image 
of God in the sense that he was made after the pattern of the Christ 
coming in the flesh to redeem mankind : this school therefore strongly 
stresses the corporal likeness as a basic element in the Image doc- 
trine. St. Augustine on the other hand, basing himself on a subtle 
analysis of the nature of the ‘ mens,’ contends that man is made to 
the image of the Trinity itself, and carries in his soul a reflection of 
the divine life. This theory is then concerned to emphasise man’s 
spiritual nature as the most important element in the Imago doctrine. 

In this essay that vast subject is avoided, though it should be 
pointed out that St. Augustine was by no means unaware of the 
other opinion (cf. De Trinitate, iv.4, and vii-7) Here all that is 
attempted is to suggest that the Imago Trinitatis teaching did not 
spring from St. Augustine’s head unheralded, but is the result of 
the impact of Neo-Platonic teaching regarding the soul on Christian 
dogma, which first explicitly emerges in the writings of Victorinus. 

As a result of the absorption and transformation of his theories 
by St. Augustine the importance of C. Marius Victorinus Afer (c.300 
to after 362) has been largely overlooked, even with regard to the 
considerable contributions which he made to the philosophic develop- 
ment of the Verbum doctrine. 

The life and teaching of Victorinus have received competent treat- 
ment in accessible works (cf. Bibliographical Note at the end of 
this article), so it is possible to summarise the essential evidence in 
the short form of two quotations. 

St. Jerome tells us, with a certain venom—perhaps owing to the 
fact that he had attended lectures by Victorinus*—that ‘ Vic- 


1G, Brunner, Man in Revolt, pp. 82 sq. and 499 sq. : and Barth, The Knowledge 
of God and the Service of God, pp. 41 sq. 
2Com, in Gal. Praef: ‘ qui Romam me pueroe rhetoricam docuit.’ 
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torinus, an African by birth, taught rhetoric at Rome under the 
Emperor Constantius, and in extreme old age, yielding himself to 
faith in Christ wrote books against Arius written in dialectic style 
and very obscure language, books which can only be understood by 
the learned. He also wrote Commentaries on the Epistles ’ (Lives 
of Illustrious Men, c.1 Nicene and Post-Nicene Lib. vol. 3, p.381). 

St. Augustine gives a longer and more vivid account : ‘ Unto Sim- 
plicianus therefore I went. I told him that I had read over certain 
books of the Platonists, which Victorinus, some time rhetoric pro- 
fessor at Rome (who died a Christian as I had heard) had translated 
into Latin; he much rejoiced over me, for that I had not fallen upon 
any other philosophers’ writings. And the better to exhort me to 
Christ’s humility he mentioned Victorinus himself, whom whilst he 
was at Rome he had familiarly known: and of him he told me this 
story, which I will not here conceal. For it affords matter of much 
praise of thy grace, which ought to be confessed unto thee, to hear 
how this most learned old man, most skilful in all the liberal sciences ; 
one who had read, and weighed so many of the philosophers; one 
who had been the master to so many noble Senators, who also as a 
mark of high office nobly filled had both deserved and obtained a 
statue in the Roman forum; he remaining even till his old age a 
worshipper of idols’ of whom ‘ this old Victorinus with his thunder- 
ing eloquence, had so many years been the champion; how, I say, 
he blushed not to become the child of Christ, and an infant at thy 
font, submitting his neck to the yoke of humility’ (Confessions 
viii, 2). 

Those who are interested should read the rest of this chapter of the 
Confessions which tells how Victorinus gloried in his faith and made 


public profession of it; and somewhat later on, how under Julian. 


‘when there was made a law whereby the Christians were forbidden 
to teach the liberal sciences or oratory, and how he obeying the law, 
chose rather to give over his wordy schools, than thy Word ’” (id.5). 
This must suffice, but it is valuable to have such a glimpse of the 
attractive personality of Victorinus, which at times breaks through 
the excessively abstract trend of his writings in a hymn of praise. 
The first Christian to canstruct a Theology with the aid of Neo- 
Platonic principles, he was naturally led to stress the divine transcen- 
dence of the God ‘ who is above all things that are and all things that 
are not’ (De Generatione Verbi Divini, P.L.8, 1021-2); yet he is no 
Arian. At least in intent, for Dr. Gore has detected subordinationist 
lapses, and goes so far as to assert that there is an unintentional 
duality of that which is and that which proceeds (Dict. Christian 
Biography, iv.1134, Victorinus). Be that as it may, he certainly 
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does teach that there is in the Godhead ‘ a motus that is not a 
mutatio,’ this is the eternal utterance of the divine will, the logos or 
the Son, who is the eternal object of the Spirit as a regressus and a 
progressus (Adv, Arium, i 58, P.L. 8,1085-6), and is thus the ‘ First’ 
theologian to speak of the Spirit as the principle of unity in the God- 
head ’ (Gore op. cit., 4: Adv. Arium, i160). It can therefore be seen 
that Victorinus had arrived at a sufficiently explicit theological 
vision of the doctrine of the Trinity to be able to discuss man as 
the image of God in terms of it. 

What then was his doctrine regarding man? Man is a mixed 
being—his soul (anima) not yet spirit (nous) is intermediate between 
spirit and matter (cf. Adv. Arium, v.11, P.L.1121), and therefore 
the force and power of his soul are not yet that of spirit, but are 
such that man can receive spirit (In Ep. ad Ephesios, P.L. 1239). 
Not spirit since the soul is chained to matter and man contains earthy 
elements (cf. De Generatione Verbi, P.L.1086, 1023). In the soul 
itself he distinguishes the Intellectualia or nous by which the soul is 
related to the Logos and is said really to be, from the earthy elements 
which non vere sunt (De Generatione Verbi, 1023). ~ The question 
then with which this essay is concerned is how Victorinus thought 
this being was made to the Image of God. 

‘ All which is from the divine, is to it as if part of it, but as image 
so that it is in others, . . . . in the truly divine things the Logos is 
the image of God, so the soul of the Logos. . . . but in sensual 
natures there are not images, but rather something like an image’ 
(Adv. Arium iii, P.L.8, 1098). The soul, then, is the image by 
reason of its likeness to the Logos. Material things and the material 


element in man cannot be in the image of God, and this latter denial 


is occasioned by Victorinus’s horror of matter. It is also important 
to note as Monceaux does (L’Afrique Chretienne, iii, 415), that the 
soul does not directly reflect the transcendent God, but only the 
manifested Logos, who is the image of the hidden divinity; a clear 
instance of the strong negative trend in Victorinus’s thought. 

It is in the Adversus Arium, written about 359, that he develops 
this doctrine. First he tried to discover what an image is; and here, 
rather interestingly, he gives a Neo-Platonic twist to an idea found 
in Tertullian (Adv. Praxeam, 5). ‘ And why is the Logos the Image 
of God? Since (what is in) God in a hidden (mode) as in potency, 
the Logos indeed manifests as action; which action having all that 
is in potency, produces life and knowledge according <o motion and 
manifests all; on account of which of all those things that are in 
potency (it is) the image and action’ (Adv. Arium, i1g). There 
follows a long and complicated argument which may be summarised 
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in this way.” The Logos is, as it were, the manifestative species 
and determination of the divine esse, which latter is only known to 
us as cause or source. The Logos is the actio of all that is potential 
and is the perfect image in the sense that as all esse has as insepar- 
able species defining it, so the Logos is the defining element, one 
in substance with that which it defines. Esse is the cause of the 
species that is in it; esse can thus be identified with the Father, 
the Son with the species or Logos, which is the Image of that which 
is in the Father. 

We can reduce his concept of Image to his own terse phrase 
quod autem alterum ab altero, imaginale et imago (op.cit, i 21), and 
without further elaboration it can be asserted that the perfect Image, 
the Logos, is the full expression of that which is imaged, being at 
the same time, as Image, in some way dependant on and inseparable 
from its exemplar. 

How can this idea be applied to man? In his Commentary on 
Genesis Victorinus wrote ‘ God said these words, Let us make. . .; 
he said them to a co-operator, by necessity Christ ; and said, accord- 
ing to the image; therefore man is not the image of God but according 
to the image : for only Jesus is the Image of God, man is according 
to the image. But he said according to our image. Therefore of the 
Father and the Son there is one image’ (op. cit. i 20). This is not 
the place for a criticism of Victorinus’s exegesis, but only for a 
statement of his theory, that man on account of his imperfection 
is not the Image of God, but only according to the image of God. 
On account of the authority of Genesis he asserts that man is the 
image of both the Father and the Son. This conclusion is, however, 
only the logical deduction of considering the Logos as the Image 
and man’s soul as being an image of the Logos. 

Victorinus next applied himself to the problem of what this exegesis 
implies. ‘‘*‘ Let us make man. . . .’’ what is the “‘ according to 
the image ’’ and the ‘‘ Our’’? Then what is this ‘‘ and according to 
the likeness ’’? For so it is said signifying a difference both of 
image and likeness. Since there is much questioning of what “‘ Let 
us make ”’ is said. . . . it is to be conceded now that it is of the soul 
of man. . . . and nothing except the soul : for it alone is according 
to the image of God and according to the likeness. We can say 
Christ, the very Logos, is the Image of God. We say the soul is 
according to the image of God, calling it rational’ (op. et loc. cit.) 

A discussion on the difference between the image and the likeness 
follows which gives further relevant information. 

The soul which is to the image is a substance, since it is self- 
moving. Therefore the image is something substantial. The rational 
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soul is the image by reason of its rationality. As the Logos is con- 
sidered to be substance, we can say that the soul as both rational and 
as substance is to the image of the Logos. On the other hand the 
likeness (similitudo) denotes a perfecting of the soul and is some- 
thing qualitative. How, therefore, he asks, ‘ can the soul be rational 
and perfectly rational according to the likeness of the perfection that 
is in God?’ (op. et loc. cit.) 

The answer is that there is an equivocation in the use of the word 
perfect. ‘ We call the soul perfect according to the image now and 
in this world; according to the likeness, however, afterwards by 
faith in God and in Jesus Christ in the future.’ Obscure though the 
argumentation is there can be no doubt that for Victorinus the image 
consists in man’s rationality, which reflects the supreme rationality 
of the Logos. We must, however, leave aside the question as to 
what precisely he means by substance. 

The field is now clear for the final question. | What does the 
ad nostrum mean? And although his answer is confused and con- 
fusing, the doctrine of the Imago Trinitatis can be seen taking shape 
In it. 

Man is dual, composed of body and soul, with also a double nous 
and a double soul. There is his animal soul and his heavenly soul or 
nous which flows from the divine soul. Thus there is ‘ the divine soul 
in an earthy or matter bound spirit, the earthy spirit in an earthy or 
animal soul, and the earthy soul in the body’ and all these must be 
purged before the divine light can flow in. 

All these elements are in one man, so that in each man we can dis- 
tinguish a heavenly element and an earthy element. The heavenly 
element consisting of the spirit and the divine soul, the rest constitut- 
ing the earthy man. It is the higher of these that is to the image of 
God and of Jesus Christ (Adv. Arium, i 62-63). What does this 
imply? ‘Christ is the life (i.e. Life since actio) and the Logos, the 
Image of God, in which image is seen God the Father’ and ‘ that 
which is esse is the Father. ‘ Again,’ that which is intelligere, i.e. 
the Holy Spirit, et Tria ista sunt omnia: et in unoquoque tria et 
unum tria, et omnino opovoia ... 


But man’s soul, as soul, is and lives and understands, ‘ tria ergo 
superioris Triados anima est, ut imago est, ut imago imaginalis ’ 
(op. cit. 63). 

There is little to add for Victorinus carried the argument no further. 
But he had discovered three attributes of the soul which can be used 
to express the Three Persons of the Divine Trinity. Whether his 
formulation of this reflection of the Trinity in the soul is adequate is 
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quite another question—to which the answer is given in the De 
Trinitate of St. Augustine. 

Even such a superficial treatment of Victorinus as is given in this 
essay makes it quite clear that St. Augustine used many notions which 
had been discovered by Victorinus, who thus made a great and lasting 
contribution to the classical doctrine of the Imago Dei. 


Miserere, Domine, miserere Christe ; animam, Deus, dedisti mihi, 
anima autem imago vitae est, quia vivat anima in aeternum, vivat 
et anima mea. 

Miserere, Domine, miserere Christe: sid ad similitudinem tuam, 
Deus pater, et ad imaginem Filii homo, factus sum, vitam creatus 
saeculis, quia me cognovit Filius’ (Second Hymn to the Trinity 
P.L.8, 1142-3). 

Ian Histop, O.P. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE, 


(i) Life and Works of Victorinus:—D'r. Gore’s Article in the Dictionary of 
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Tue Livine Sort. By Lady E. B. Balfour. (Faber; 12s. 6d.). 


On finishing this book you feel compelled to go down on your 
knees and say a Pater Noster in thanksgiving and dedication. It is 
about our daily bread and our supersubstantial bread. It is con- 
cerned with the will of God and the Kingdom of God and all the 
little fauna and flora that none but He could have made and none 
but man would have destroyed. Its aim is to further life in all its 
myriad forms and to halt the forces of death to which we have sold 
ourselves for a quick cash return. With the service of life will come 
health and happiness, where our present exploitation of life and 
service of death can only bring disease, decay and human misery. 

The author is conservative in the deepest sense, and yet revolu- 
tionary in the fullest sense; she pleads for the conservation of all 
those vital forces in nature which the machine and the chemist and 
man’s greed are so busy destroying, and she urges the paramount 
need to return to the earth all the residue of life, vegetable, animal 
and human, without which the life circle is broken and: frustrated, 
and which at present are being wasted and destroyed in a wholesale 
and criminal manner. 

What is her theme? It is health—in the soil, in the crops and 
stock that live from the soil, in man who lives from these crops and 
stock, and in man’s environment. It is wholeness—that balance 
and integration between man and nature, within man himself, and 
between man and man in an ecological organism—without which the 
life of the spirit (and one might add the life of Grace) is made void. 
It is God’s Creation, which we must know and love and serve. 

And her argument? That the soil is a living biological reality, 
not a dead chemical mass. ‘That it has a teeming life of its own 
formed only after untold ages of development in which a balance has 
been established between the fungus life in the soil, and the bacteria 
and insects that live on this fungus, and the vegetation and other 
creatures that live from it. This life is in the humus, the humus 
is maintained by all the wastes of life being returned to the soil. But 
to-day, far from returning humus to the soil, we are dréssing it with 
so-called ‘ fertilizers ’ which it seems may well be destroying the very 
biological life upon which everything depends. And in so far as we 
are not actually destroying this life, we are certainly doing nothing 
to replenish and renew it. Food grown from chemically treated and 
dying soil may be shown to lack those vital qualities without which 
human life itself wilts. At the least it will lead to an increase and 
spread of sickness and disease, and to sterility of body and mind. 
On top of the evil wrought by chemical action are the destructive 
effects of the rough-shod and greedy use of machinery. The machine 
has its place, but nature will not be bent and changed to suit the 
machine. The tractor-plough and cultivator that tears through the 
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land and cakes the ground under its wheels; the milking machine th 
that sucks milk out faster than a calf, or any other way in which Gc 
man tries to force and exploit nature will only lead to disease, dearth va 
and death. the 
All the evidence and indications collated by Lady Balfour converge on 

4 to prove : an 
‘(a) The primary factor in health is nutrition. ful 
“(b) Fresh unprocessed natural whole foods are more nutritive pr 
than the same foods when stale, or from which vital parts have been Ww 
removed by processing. ive 
‘(c) The nutritive value of food is vitally affected by the way in rec 
which it is grown, Su 
*(d) An essential link in the nutrition cycle is provided by the tel 
activities of soil fungi, and for this and other reasons the biological der 
aspects of soil fertility are more important than the chemical.’ an 
Perhaps even the teachers of the People who talk about Poverty ai 
in the midst of Plenty (when the exact opposite is the truth) being on 
a problem of distribution and not production (when again the exact sta 
opposite is the truth) and who tell us it doesn’t matter how meaning- oni 
less our work is so long as we do it for the glory of God (is this pre 
not almost blesphemy in the modern context !)—even the teachers evi 
of the People might stop to ponder whither they are leading. If the ] 
rot has already gone so far that we must have a Beveridge Bill to tre 
nurse us from an anaemic womb to ammoniac tomb, and a Butler Me 
Bill to provide more clerks and chemists and combines, and a Bevin ‘D1 
Bill to organise all the little ants as they slowly and painfully crawl f 
to death in their hygienically fumigated, chemically processed and ex] 
mechanically controlled ant-heap, then, for the love of St. Michael pre 
and the great army of God’s workers—not forgetting the microbes i | 
in the muck-heaps—don’t let us pretend this is construction or recon- Te 
struction. You can’t build and you shouldn’t try to rebuild on lig! 
foundations that are rotten. You can only patch where the cracks but 
are worst and salvage what is still good against the day of the great ton 
wreckage. ow: 
But here in Lady Balfour’s book are sound foundations; here is 1 
the sketch for construction and reconstruction; here is a Health ties 
Service; here is Education; here is Employment and full employ- Bu 
ment. Here is England. Here is a life that Christianity can redeem thi 
and make glorious. Here is matter for sacrifice and sanctification, one 
for the Church of God to sing over and bless and offer on her altars, peat 
May His Name be praised ! oon 
BERNARD C.F. 

Jesus THe Messtan. By William Manson. D.D. (Hodder and re. 
; Stoughton; 8s. 6d.) of } 
Assuming that only the Synoptic Gospels provide valid evidence Res 


for the life and Teaching of Jesus, the author of this work examines 
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them with an especial use of Form-Criticism. The text of the 
Gospels is treated very freely, many passages being considered as 
valueless and additional to the earliest strata of tradition. Rejecting 
the extreme conclusions of many Form-Critics, especially Bultmann, 
on the subjective character of the greater part of the Gospel record 
and wisely limiting the value of Form-Criticism to its technical use- 
fulness in analysis of the tradition, the author denies that it can 
prove a clue to the origin and nature of its substance. 

When he comes to the miracle-stories, however, he asserts that ‘ the 
free development characterizing all such narrative precludes our 
recovery of the nature of the original event or experience’ (p. 45). 
Such narrative ‘demands the exercise of imagination both in the 
telling and in the hearing or believing.’ Because of this ‘ very free 
development of detail ’ which compares unfavourably with the brevity 
and restraint of the intelligible pronouncement-stories centering in 
a word of Jesus, and because of the ‘ close parallels both in Jewish 
and Hellenistic pagan literature,’ the historical value of the miracle- 
stories is set aside. It would seem therefore that the form of the 
miracle-story is the reason for setting it aside as history, yet it is 
precisely for making historical value judgements on form-structure 
evidence that the Form-Critics have just been rebuked. 

He admits—unlike many Form-Critics—that the earliest strata of 
tradition show Jesus acknowledged as Messiah and that this 
Messianic idea originated from Jesus himself and not as an idea later 
‘precipitated ’ by the ‘ creative community.’ 

As to the titles ‘Son of God’ and ‘ Son of Man,’ the former is 
explained as the Christian equivalent of the Jewish term Messiah, 
and is taken from Psalm 2. The latter title, ‘Son of Man,’ seems 
to be taken in the same sense as in the author’s earlier work, The 
Teaching of Jesus (1932), as ‘ primarily a collective term’ (in the 
light of Daniel 7, 13 ff.) for ‘ those called to the Kingdom of God’ 
but used personally by Jesus who ‘ thought of the Son of Man as 
foreshadowed in himself’ and attached to this term ‘ the refiex of his 
own spiritual and ethical intuitions.’ 

Thus the author appears standing in an uneasy position mid-way 
between the conservative and extreme schools of historical criticism. 
But his methods as critical historian are hardly scientific enough. 
It is exceedingly strange to ignore entirely without mention the whole 
story of the Resurrection and the significance attached to it by the 
earliest Kerygma of St. Peter in the Acts. The canons of historical 
research and reconstruction at least demand that such evidence be 
dealt with, if only to be dismissed. 

The figure of Jesus emerges as a man, in no sense divine, whose 
sense of intimate filial relationship with God culminates in his sense 
of Messiahship. It is his personality (not the Resurrection and post- 
Resurrection appearances) which prevent his disciples from seeing in 
his death the end of the hopes they had placed in him. 
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There is much learning in this book and many interesting and 
illuminating remarks in spite of the arbitrary character of its his- 
torical-value judgements. 

Bruno Donovan, O.S.B. 


CHRISTIANITY ACCORDING To ST, Joun. By W. F. Howard, M.A., 
D.D. (Duckworth; 6s.) 


This valuable handbook—a sequel to the author's earlier work, 
The Fourth Gospel in Recent Criticism (1934)—is a clearly condensed 
account of the theology of the Johannine writings (i.e. the Fourth 
Gospel and the Epistles, for the Apocalypse is rejected as non- 
Johannine). Perhaps its most valuable feature is the insistence on 
their Jewish character and background, and the commentary on 
every important Johannine term in the light of Hebrew and Greek Old 
Testament, and Apocalyptic and Rabbinic usage. 

Thus the thorough discussion of the possible sources of the Logos 
doctrine, Heraclitean, Stoic, Hermetic, etc., concludes in favour of 
the Old Testament wisdom literature. The Johannine doctrines on 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit are similarly examined with an inter- 
esting discussion of the singular instead of the more usual plural 
reading of John 1, 13, qui natus est. It seems rather arbitrary to 
assert that St. Paul identifies Christ with the Holy Spirit in 2 Cor., 
3, 7, when the context shows that it is a question of ‘letter and 
spirit.’ 

The author rejects Bousset’s view of the Johannine dualism of 
light and dark as Persian and cosmological, taking it as rather prac- 
tical and moral and Jewish in origin. In the important chapter on 
Mysticism and Eschatology the author breaks down the falsely ex- 
clusive antithesis made of these two by critics, showing by his analy- 
sis of the Johannine vocabulary the Jewish apocalyptical character 
of such phrases as eternal life, last day, judgement, etc. He rejects 
Dodd’s view of the ‘ Platonic cast ’ of the Fourth Gospel, which he 
sees as primarily concerned with problems of time and eternity, with 
the present age and the age to come, with the world above and the 
world below, Jewish ideas, in a setting of ‘ Realized Eschatology,’ 
rather than with the Platonic’ worlds of shadow and reality. 

A close attention to texts, a full exposition of views other than his 
own, a wealth of references to the works of critics of all schools of 
thought, and a masterly capacity for digesting, have produced a 
book valuable alike to general reader and the student who will rejoice 
to find such a synthesis of Johannine thought. , 

Bruno Donovan, O.S.B. 


Tue READING OF THE BrBLe. By Sir Frederic Kenyon. (Murray; 
4s. 6d.) 

Clearly written in an easy readable style, this little introduction 

deals with reading the Bible under three heads, as history, literature, 
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and as religion. The first two sections are excellent : Old Testament 
is shown in the setting of the surrounding peoples as revealed by 
recent archaeology, and its compilatory character as mid-way be- 
tween the annalistic method of Babylon and Assyria and the greater 
technical perfection of the Greek historians, though superior to the 
latter in its content as holy history. It is a pity, however, to explain 
the sources of the Pentateuch and their dates on the old Wellhausen 
basis just when this is being called in question. Considering the 
New Testament the author stigmatizes the Form Critical method as 
over-sophisticated and unreal. He developes the literary character 
and composition of the Bible, comparing the historical styles of 
Assyrian, Hebrew and Greek by setting out the interesting parallel 
accounts of Sennacherib’s invasion of Palestine given by the Cylinder 
of Sennacherib, 2 Kings, and Herodotus. He denies any religious 
character to the Song of Songs—strangely, in view of the use of the 
same type of love imagery by Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezechiel, and especi- 
ally Hosea ; and it is surprising that so eminent an archaeologist does 
not use *‘ Danel the wise judge’ of the Phoenician Ras Shamra texts 
to explain Ezechiel’s puzzling reference to the ‘ wise Daniel.’ 

The chapter on reading the Bible as religion, with which may be 
taken the introductory first chapter, is unsatisfactory. While rightly 
emphasizing the human element in inspiration and so driven to reject 
the narrow Protestant view of ‘ verbal inspiration,’ the author fails 
to provide any adequate substitute by his suggestion of ‘ continual 
readjustment ” to be tested by criticism. He seems unaware of any 
Catholic view of inspiration which safeguards both human and divine 
elements, while his summary of pre-Reformation Christian exegesis 
is inaccurate, dwelling too much on the abuse of allegory, too little 
on the equally constant tradition of literal interpretation. The 
Vulgate has never been a ‘ verbally inspired and immutable Bible ’ 
for the Roman Church, but an authorized translation for public use 
in the Western Church (its partial incorrectness is recognised in the 
preface to the Sixto-Clementine edition) of the Sacred Books whose 
original text alone the Church regards as inspired. For Catholics 
therefore the value of this book lies in its extremely useful account 
of the historical background and literary analysis of the Bible. 

Bruno Donovan, O.S.B. 


THe INSPIRATION OF Gop. By Roger Lloyd. (Centenary Press; 5s.) 

Canon Lloyd has written an extremely interesting and, from some 
points of view, valuable book, though the reviewer must confess that 
it fails in some respects through lack of accuracy in terminology. It 
does not seem possible to attribute the word Inspiration to such 
diverse actions as the establishment of the Inquisition, the choice 
of a political policy, the patriotic fervour of Churchill and a com- 
munal effort to disseminate Christian principles in the B.B.C. without 
meaning something very different from Divine Inspiration. It does 
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not seem possible that anyone could seriously think that Plato and 
Isaiah were equally divinely inspired or that the only difference be- 
tween them was the consciousness or the lack of consciousness of 
divine inspiration. Such ambiguity in the employment of terms leads 
to false reasoning. There are, however, in spite of such defects, 
many useful ideas and much that will appeal to those innocent of 
all philosophical training. One cannot but admire the apostolic spirit 
and ideals which has prompted the author to bring religion into every 
sphere of life and to make the Church the chief source of inspiration 
in the reconstruction of the new world. But since he allows that 
the Church is fallible and that she is the chief vehicle of inspiration, 
what guarantee is there that the inspiration is authentic? It almost 
seems that there is an imperative need for an infallible guide. Canon 
Lloyd does not provide one and this is a weakness that must make 
some of his readers rather dubious about the working of his inspired 
and inspiring Church. 
H.T. 


Mystic1t Corporis. 


The current number of the Grail Magazine (32 Field End Road, 
Eastcote, Middlesex) contains a complete, simplified version of the 
Encyclical on the Mystical Body of Christ, Mystici Corporis. The 
Grail has already done great work in this way with Pope Pius XI’s 
encyclicals on Marriage, Social Justice and Communism, but the 
simplifiers met with a much more formidable task in this deeply 
theological treatise, with its compressed and formal style. The result 
has received the Nihil Obstat of the C.T.S. translator himself, Canon 
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